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different liquids may be attended by another consequence, namely,
a wide variation of critical temperature. Now in order to com-
pare accurately the values of the molecular surface energy, as of
any other physical property, the comparison ought strictly to be
carried out at corresponding temperatures, a condition which in
practice it is most difficult to attain. The manner in which k
varies, decreasing with rise of temperature as with tristearine and
tripalmitine suggested the possibility that at the critical tempera-
ture, at which all substances are in corresponding conditions, nor-
mal values might be obtained. In order to test this possibility,
Walden and Swinne calculated the values of the critical tempera-
tures by the aid of the Batschinski formula (p. 66) and on
extrapolating the value of k to this temperature, found it to have
the value 2-11 for tripalmitine and 2*06 for tristearine. While
these two substances lend most favourable support to the sugges-
tion, a number of others are known for which the coefficients rise
with the temperature, so that the normal value at the critical
point could not, with good reason, be predicted.
As to the dissociation hypothesis of Guye, Walden and
Swinne brought forward several arguments which were not in
harmony with it. But the most obvious arguments, in the
writer's opinion, lie in the additive character of the coefficients,
and in the widely differing classes of substances showing these
high values, substances the mode of dissociation of which it would
be difficult to surmise.
To sum up the evidence of this section, Ramsay and Shields'
method leads in some cases to low values of k, values which can
with confidence be explained as due to molecular association ; in
some other cases, now known to exceed in number the original
normal examples of Ramsay and Shields, high values are ob-
tained which cannot be explained by the reverse process of dis-
sociation. Against such a supposition, the results of other
methods of determining the molecular complexity of liquids, for
example, Trouton's Rule, already dealt with, Walden's, Kistia-
kowsky's and that of Dutoit and Moijou all yet to be discussed,
are in agreement. As the deduction of the degree of association
by Ramsay and Shields' method involves the use of a factor k
which varies widely even for normal substances, it is obvious that
the true molecular complexity cannot be calculated. There is
the possibility, however, especially in view of the additive char-